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lecturer proceeded to show that these conditions did not exist in
India. He%as of opinion that the framers of the famous Despatch of
1854 had set too great a store by the growing appetite which the
richer classes were supposed to feel for the acquisition of knowledge.
Such, however, was not the case. Nor were the Direaors right in
thinking that the system was likely to foster a spirit of self-reliance
which was of great importance for the well-being of a nation. In
Pherozeshah's opinion, nothing was more calculated " to induce the
instinct of self-government than a thorough liberal education of a
high order," and it was better at once to establish a full-blown
educational system which would give an impetus to the movement
towards self-government, than to adopt a system which would
achieve that end by a slow and laborious process. As to the ways and
means, the lecturer suggested:
In the first place, the State should establish such a frame-work
of a complete co-ordinated system of primary schools, secondary
schools, or, as we call them High schools, Normal schools,
general and technical colleges and universities, as, without being
too elaborate, might be capable of expansion and development
with the progress of the times; and secondly, that whenever an
educational institution, say a High school, could be established in
a certain locality, the Government should set about directly to
supply the want with private, local and other aid if it was forth-
coming, without waiting for it if it was not, and further that it
should do so in a thoroughly efficient manner, without leaving it
unprovided in any essential particular.
The lecture then dealt with the question of expenditure, and
concluded with a brief survey of what European countries had done
in the cause of education. The discussion that followed was in-
teresting. Ranade took exception to the strictures which had been
passed on the Board of Directors, who, in his opinion, had certainly
not erred in their magnificent conception of a national scheme of
education, suited to the circumstances of India at the time, and
towards whom it behoved them all to assume a most respectful
tone. As for the Grant-in-Aid system, it had worked very well, and